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THE PURIFICATION 
““ADORN THY BRIDAL CHAMBER AND WELCOME 
CHRIST, THE KING” 


FTER the (forty) days of her purification, according 

to the law of Moses, were accomplished, they carried 

Jesus to Jerusalem, to present Him to the Lord” 

(Luke 2, 22). In conformity with this period of 

time, the Church celebrates, forty days after Christ- 

mas (Dec. 25th), the feast of the Purification of the Blessed 
Virgin (Feb. 2nd). 

In the Armenian Church this day is known as ““The coming 
of the Son of God into the Temple’’, because on this day the in- 
destructible Temple of God came into the Temple built by man. 
The Greeks call it ‘“‘Hypapante’’, i. e. ““The meeting of our Lord’, 
for on this day the Morning Star of the fulness of time, Christ, 
met the evening star of the time of expectation, Simeon. It is, in 
the first place, a feast of Christ, and only secondarily a feast of 
the Virgin-Mother of Christ, because on this day ‘‘the Light to 
the revelation of the gentiles and the glory of the people of Israel’, 
resting upon Mary’s arms, went forth to enlighten mankind sitting 
in darkness and in the shadow of death. 

I. THE HISTORICAL EVENT 

The Mosaic law ordained that a woman, after childbirth, 
should continue for a certain time in a state which that laws calls 
unclean, during which she was not to appear in public, nor pre- 
sume to touch anything consecrated to God. This term lasted 
forty days, after the birth of a son, and double that time for a 
daughter. On the expiration of this time, the mother was to bring 
to the Temple a lamb and a young pigeon or turtle-dove, or, if 
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she were poor, a second turtle dove instead of the lamb: the lamb 
(in case of poverty, the turtle-dove) for a holocaust, the pigeon 
for a sin-offering to the Lord. These gifts were delivered to the 
priest, who “‘offered them to the Lord and prayed for her, and 
so she was cleansed’’ (Lev. 12, 7). 

Moreover, if it was her first-born and a son, the mother must 
present him to the Lord to be consecrated to His service, ‘‘as it is 
written in the law of the Lord: Every male opening the womb 
shall be called holy to the Lord’ (Luke 2, 23). He could, 
however, be ‘‘redeemed’’ from the holy service with five shekels 
(about $2.50). 

Accompanied by Joseph, her husband, Mary carries her First- 
born, the “Living Bread and Prince of Peace’ from Bethlehem 
(the house of bread) to Jerusalem (the city of peace). A two 


hours’ journey northward, with Mt. Olivet — the garden of 
future sorrow and glory — to the east, and Calvary — the moun- 
tain chosen from eternity for the world’s redemption — to the 


northwest. They have arrived in the Holy City and now stand 
at ‘‘the door of the tabernacle of the testimony”’ (Lev. 12, 6) to 
make their sacred offering. What an offertory! Jesus on Mary’s 
arms presents Himself to His eternal Father: ‘Accept, O holy 
Father, almighty and eternal God, this spotless Host, Which I, 
Thy Son, offer unto Thee, living and true God, for the innumer- 
able sins, offences and negligences of the human race, and grant, 
that this Sacrifice may ascend before Thy divine Majesty as a 
sweet odor for the salvation of the whole world’. . . . The angels 
hear the ““Amen’”’ of God, the Father. Mary actively participates 
in this sacrifice of Christ. With heavenly generosity she offers her 
Son and herself to God — forever. Filled with the Holy Ghost, 
her noble soul understands the value of the offering that she is 
making to God at this moment. —- The priest prays. The Law- 
giver subjects Himself to the law. The Lord and Ruler by whom 
all things were made, offers through the hands of His legal father, 
St. Joseph, scion of royal David, the gift of the poor. The Virgin 
chaste and undefiled is “‘purified’’. The Redeemer of the world is 
“‘redeemed’’. O sacred obedience! O profound humility! O 
Blessed poverty! 
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THE PURIFICATION 


‘And behold there was a man in Jerusalem named Simeon, 
and this man was just and devout, waiting for the consolation of 
Israel; and the Holy Ghost was in him. And he had received an 
answer from the Holy Ghost, that he would not see death, before 
he had seen the Christ of the Lord. And he came by the Spirit 
into the Temple. And when His parents brought in the Child 
Jesus, to do for Him according to the custom of the law, he also 
took Him into his arms, and blessed God, and said: 

“Now Thou dost dismiss Thy servant, O Lord, 
according to Thy word in peace. 

Because my eyes have seen 

Thy salvation. 

Which Thou hast prepared 

before the face of all peoples: 

A light to the revelation of the gentiles, and the 
glory of Thy people Israel’’ (St. Luke 2, 27-32) 

Jesus Christ, the Light to the revelation of the gentiles and 
the glory of the people of Israel! Verily, another gracious Advent 
and resplendent manifestation of our God-King to the world! On 
His birthday the Shepherd appeared to the shepherds; ‘“‘when the 
star stood still over the place were the Child was,’’ the King of 
kings manifested Himself to the kings; today the Highpriest and 
great Prophet illuminated with His divine Light His priests and 
prophets. 

“O almighty and eternal God, we suppliantly beseech Thy 
Majesty that, as Thine only-begotten Son was this day presented 
in the Temple in the substance of our flesh, so Thou wouldst 
grant us to be presented, purified in mind and heart to Thee. 
Through the same Christ, Thy Son, our Lord. Amen”’ (Collect). 


II. THE LITURGICAL CELEBRATION 


Today the Church commemorates and represents this par- 
ticular event of the work of redemption. What took place forty 
days after the birth of the Savior, takes place again in the liturgical 
celebration of each second day of February. Today the Redeemer 
comes into His Temple, the Church, to present Himself to His 
heavenly Father for the life of the world. Today the Virgin- 
Mother, the Church, carries in her immaculate arms the “Living 
Bread and Prince of Peace’’ and offers Him to the divine Majesty 
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as an odor of sweetness. Today we are Simeon, privileged to 
receive Jesus and to proclaim Him “the Light to the revelation 
of the gentiles and the glory of the people of Israel’. Today we 
are filled with the Holy Spirit, the Spirit of Christ, who enables 
us ‘‘to bless God forever’. Today we offer the turtle-doves of 
fidelity and submission to God, our Father. Today we are en- 
lightened by the “Light of the whole world’’; we are filled anew 
with Christ-life and united to Him who is the fountain of all life 
and holiness. 

This commemoration and representation takes place: 1) Sym- 
bolically and 2) eucharistically—symbolically in a) the blessing 
of the candles, and b) the procession with the blessed candles; 
eucharistically, in the holy sacrifice of the Mass which follows 
the procession. 

1. Symbolically.—a). The blessing of the candles. This day 
is generally known as “‘Candlemas Day’”’ because of the (wax) 
candles which the Church blesses today. The candle reminds us 
of the humanity of Christ (the wax, His pure flesh; the wick 
concealed within the wax, His soul), the flame, of His divinity. 
During the liturgical prayers of the Church God's benediction 
flows through our great Mediator, Christ, into the candle, raising 
it to a supernatural dignity. The material and earthly element is 
brought into contact with the power of redemption; the candle 
now becomes a sacramental. It is not merely a religious object 
signifying something supernatural. It is a liturgical symbol, i. e., 
it effects that which it signifies. The candle is replete with power 
coming from Him who is the Light of light. A portion, as it 
were, of that Infinite Light, which is Christ, now permeates the 
former mere earthly object. By this liturgical action, therefore, 
the Church commemorates and represents —- symbolically — the 
diffusion of Christ-light on the fortieth day after His birth. 

b) The procession. The candle, now filled with heavenly 
light, is placed by Mother Church into the hands of her children, 
the while they chant: ‘‘A Light to the revelation of the gentiles, 
and the glory of the people of Israel’’. With reverence they kiss 
the candle, or rather Christ, the Light. — “Procedamus in pace, 
let us set forth in peace, in the name of Christ. Amen.”’ In the 
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THE PURIFICATION 


spirit and faith of Simeon we carry — symbolically — ‘The 
brightness of the Father’s glory’’ (Hebr. 1, 3) pondering over the 
words of the first processional antiphon: ‘‘O daughter of Sion 
(O Christian soul), adorn thy bridal chamber and welcome Christ, 
the King; greet Mary (the Church) with loving embrace, for she, 
the very gate of heaven, bringeth to thee the glorious King of 
the new light’’; and with Simeon “‘we declare unto all the peoples 
that Christ is the Lord of life and death, the Saviour of the world”’. 

2. Eucharistically. — Now comes the climax, the holy sacri- 
fice of the Mass. And “‘as often as this saving victim is offered up, 
so often is our Redeemer’s work re-enacted’’ (Secret, ninth Sunday 
after Pentecost). We commence the preparatory service with this 
very striking Introit: ‘““We receive (today) Thy mercy, O Lord, 
in the midst of Thy Temple . . . Great is the Lord, and exceed- 
ingly to be praised; in the city of our God, in His holy mountain.”’ 
With Mary and Joseph we place our gifts, bread and wine, and 
with them ourselves, upon God’s holy Altar. ‘“‘Graciously hear 
our prayers, O Lord; and that the gifts we offer to the eyes of 
Thy Majesty may be worthy, extend to us the help of Thy 
mercy” (Secret). —- ‘““The priest prays’’ and — O divine spec- 
tacle! —— ‘‘the light to the revelation of the gentiles, and the glory 
of the people of Israel’’ comes to His Temple. ‘“The brightness 
of eternal Light’’ (Wisd. 7, 26) is with us, and is with us “‘to 
transform us from glory to Glory into a like image of the Lord” 
(2 Cor. 3, 18). We say the eucharistic table prayer, the Pater 
noster, and proceed to the divine Banquet-table to receive — not 
merely into our arms — but into our very hearts the Light of 
God, “‘the Christ of the Lord’’ (Communion antiphon). ‘Out 
of darkness into His marvelous light hath God called us” (1 Peter 
2, 9). — ‘‘Now Thou dost dismiss Thy servant, O Lord, accord- 
ing to Thy word in peace, because my eyes have seen Thy 
salvation’”’. 

The sacred event of the ‘“‘Hypapante’”’ is commemorated and 
represented. We have ‘“‘met’’ Christ, the “Morning Star that 
knows no setting’. He has again enlightened us, He has made us 
“light in the Lord’’ (Eph. 5, 8). Let us now walk as ‘“‘children 
of the light and of the day’’ (1 Thess. 5, 5). 
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Conclusion. This feast is the majestic finale to the Advent 
cycle and the solemn overture to the Paschal cycle. Once more we 
will experience the gracious advent and resplendent manisfestation 
of our God-King. We will be bathed in His light and filled with 
divine strength, in order to be able to join Him, the Prince of 
light, in the awful encounter with the prince of darkness, and 
proceed prosperously and reign with Him in the Alleluja-joys of 
Easter. With God’s help we will endeavor to prepare ourselves 
befittingly for the worthy and fruitful celebration of this feast. 
“Adorn thy bridal chamber and welcome Christ, the King’. 


MARTIN B. HELLRIEGEL. 
O'Fallon, Mo. 








“To understand how the Blessed Virgin adopted us 
as her children at the very moment in which she be- 
came the mother of the Incarnate Word, it is necessary 
to recall our incorporation tn Christ . . . . The angel 
Gabriel asked Mary whether she wished to be the 
mother not only of the private person of Christ but 
also of Christ the Savior, of Him who would be the 
eternal king of regenerated humanity, the Lord, the 
head of a mystic body of which we are the members. 
In pronouncing her FIAT she accepted the divine pro- 
posal in all its fulness. Now, she could not become 
the mother of Jesus, head of this mystical body, with- 
out at the same time becoming the mother of the mem- 
bers who compose the body. Doubtless the two are 
not tdentical in manner. She is mother of Jesus in the 
real sense because she begot Him of her own substance; 
she ts our mother by adoption and by extension because 
we are as if the prolongation of Christ.’-—Ad. Tan- 
querey, S. J. 
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THE SOUL OF LITURGICAL LIFE 


OW appropriately St. Paul’s familiar figure of the 
mystical body characterizes the organization of the 
Christian community, becomes apparent when we 
inquire into the principle of its organic life. For 
every living organism has a soul which activates its 
members and impresses upon the whole a stamp of individuality. 
In the mystical organism, the Church, we know that the head is 
Christ, and the Christians united to Him are the members. We 
also know that the animating and energizing force of the whole 
body’s spiritual life flows from this Head and vivifies and fructifies 
the members, as is so aptly expressed in our Lord’s own meta- 
phor: “I am the vine; you the branches: he that abideth in me, 
and I in him, the same beareth much fruit: for without me you 
can do nothing’ (Jn. 15, 5). If then the Christ-life of this 
mystical body is in the widest and fullest sense the liturgy,’ the 
principle that animates the Church must at the same time be the 
soul of liturgical life. 

It is well for us here to distinguish with St. Paul a threefold 
Christ-picture: of the Savior as He walked on earth in the flesh; 
of the exalted and heavenly Messiah; and of Christ as the life- 
giving and indwelling Spirit — ‘‘the last Adam became a life- 
giving Spirit’’ (1 Cor. 15, 45). It is under this last aspect that the 
Apostle sees in Christ the source of our new, spiritual life and the 
animating principle of the whole mystical body. We are so accus- 
tomed to appropriating to the Holy Ghost this vital activity of 
sanctification and supernatural renewal, that a further investiga- 
tion is needed to clarify St. Paul’s terminology on this all- 
important subject. 

The Apostle of the Gentiles was eminently practical; never- 
theless he was a thorough-going mystic. His mysticism, however, 
does not deal with such extraordinary spiritual experiences as we 
are led by mystical writers to admire in certain privileged souls; 
no, his doctrine on the intimate union with God was meant for 
all. It forms the ground-work of his practical theology; it de- 





1See Orate Fratres, Vol II, p. 45. 
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scribes the spiritual life of every true child of God. It explains 
how the Christians, washed ‘‘by the laver of regeneration and 
renovation of the Holy Ghost” (Tit. 3, 5), and having thus in 
Baptism been sealed ‘‘with the holy Spirt of the promise’’ (Eph. 
1, 13), are “‘transformed into His |[Christ’s] very image from 
glory to glory, as through the Lord the Spirit’’ (2 Cor. 3, 18). 
Perfect Christ-likeness is accordingly the immediate aim of the 
vivifying and sanctifying operation of His holy Spirit, whom God 
has sent into our hearts, crying, ‘Abba, Father!’ (Gal. 4, 6). And 
this process of mystical transformation from spiritual death to 
living membership in the mystical Christ, begun by the gift of 
faith (1 Cor. 2, 10-16) and realized through Baptism (1 Cor. 
6, 11), will go on “from glory to glory’”’ by living the Christ-life 
until all is complete in the final “gaining of the glory of our Lord 
Jesus Christ’’ (2 Thess. 2, 14) at the resurrection. What takes 
place in the individual members is simultaneously accomplished in 
the whole body in virtue of the corporate union of all under 
Christ, the Head. This is the life of the Church, the liturgical life, 
for the worship and glorification of God. 

In the texts quoted and referred to, the source and principle 
of the mystical life is said to be Christ and the holy Spirit. St. 
Paul seems to identify the operation of Christ and the Holy Ghost. 
But he has in mind the last of the Christ-pictures mentioned 
above, namely the glorified, risen Christ, who in His resurrection 
has manifested in His own person the power of the divine Spirit, 
thereby giving us the guarantee that all who are of the spiritual 
race of the Second Adam shall share in His victory over death, 
being vivified by the same power of the Spirit. “If the Spirit of 
him who raised Jesus from the dead, dwelleth within you, then 
he who raised Jesus from the dead will also bring to life your 
mortal bodies through his Spirit who dwelleth within you” 
(Rom. 8, 11). It is therefore from Christ. the Head, that the 
energizing power of spiritual life is diffused through the members: 
and since we say that the principle of life resides in the soul, we 
can properly call the divine Spirit the soul of the mystical body. 

Now in the Church’s liturgy the vital force is called grace. 
Grace is the life-blood of the soul, the power of the Spirit by 
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which every liturgical act, no matter how important or relatively 
insignificant, is performed. Whether the graces flow through 
the superabounding channels of the sacraments, or through minor 
offices of the Church’s organic life, they have their impulse and 
energy from the heart-beats of the centre of the organism, Christ, 
and are activities of the soul, the Holy Ghost. So abundant is the 
outpouring of the divine gifts of grace in the mystical body, that 
we can well understand the meaning of the Apostle’s words: ‘“The 
Spirit of God dwelleth within you’ (Rom. 8, 9); “know you 
not that your body is a temple of the Holy Spirit who is within 
you, whom you have from God? And you are not your own, 
for you have been bought at a price. Glorify God then in your 
body”’ (1 Cor. 6,19-20; cf. 3, 16-17). 

The purpose of the indwelling of the Spirit in the Christians 
as members of the mystical body is the glorification of God. This 
purpose in its fulness is realized not merely by the official acts of 
worship, but it necessitates a perfect Christian life, the life of the 
Spirit. To say this in another way, all the liturgical acts of the 
Church, culminating in the Eucharistic Sacrifice, depend for their 
completeness and perfection on the worthiness of the mystical 
body, on the quality of the spiritual life of every individual 
member. 

See this illustrated in the words of St. Paul. What did his 
program chiefly emphasize? What did his own life exemplify? 
To be dead to sin and to live in Christ: ‘Even thus do ye reckon 
yourselves to be dead to sin, but living to God in Christ Jesus’ 
(Rom. 6, 11). On three firm pillars does the Spirit of God Him- 
self establish the spiritual edifice: faith, hope, and charity. We 
have received “‘the Spirit which is from God, that we may realize 
the graces God hath given us’ (1 Cor. 2, 12). St. Paul prays to 
the heavenly Father in behalf of the Ephesians ‘‘that he grant 
you according to the riches of his glory to be strengthened power- 
fully through his Spirit in the inward man — that Christ may 
dwell in your hearts through faith, so that rooted and founded in 
charity, ye may be able to comprehend with all the saints what is 
the breadth and length and height and depth — to know the 
charity of Christ that surpasseth knowledge, that ye may be filled 
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unto all the fulness of God’’ (Eph. 3, 16-19). What a marvel- 
lous program of liturgical life! 

Faith, true Pauline, Christian faith, is the basis of hope. With 
the Apostle hope in Christ is nothing short of an anticipated 
enjoyment of the promises of Christ. Heavenly glory, the one 
object of Christian hope, not merely lies most securely in store 
for us; no, for St. Paul it has already begun: ‘““Whom he [God] 
hath justified, them he hath also glorified’’ (Rom. 8, 30); for he 
is convinced that as member of the mystical body he already 
carries the image of the glorified heavenly Adam within him. 
(Cf. 1 Cf. 15, 47ff.) For “faith is the substance of things hoped 
for, the evidence of things not seen’’ (Hebr. 11, 1). 

But neither faith nor hope will avail anything, unless in- 
spired and inflamed by love ‘faith working through charity” 
(Gal. 5, 6). Now “‘the charity of God is poured forth in our 
hearts through the Holy Spirit who hath been given to us” 
(Rom. 5, 5). This explains the unbounded zeal and admiration 
for that sacred bond of brotherly love, which the Apostle extols 
so eloquently in his canticle of charity (1 Cor. 13). And this 
accounts for the harmonious, perfect union of so many members 
in one mystical body, of which Christ is the Head and the Holy 
Spirit the life-giving and energizing soul. 





No wonder that the magnanimous Christ-like soul of St. 
Paul burned with love for his fellow members; that he ardently 
desired to complete, in their stead, what on their part was wanting 
in the mystical body of Christ. So he says to the Colossians: 
“‘Now I rejoice in my sufferings on your behalf, and make up in 
my flesh what is lacking to the sufferings of Christ, on behalf of 
his body, which is the Church’’ (1, 24). No wonder, too, that 
under the full force of his faith and hope he should feel the 
weight of his flesh keeping him down, and should give vent to his 
longing “‘to set forth and to be with Christ’, although for the 
sake of his beloved Philippians he knows ‘‘to remain in the flesh 
is more needful’”’ (Phil. 1, 23-24). Indeed, ‘‘to live is Christ, 
and to die is gain’ (Phil. 1, 21). 

Love is the breath of the Holy Ghost; resting on faith and 
hope, it is the breath of the mystical body, the breath of its litur- 
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gical life. The more we allow the glowing words of St. Paul to 
sink deep into our spiritual consciousness, the more will the theo- 
logical virtues be strengthened within us and our life be made con- 
formable to that of Christ. In mystical union with Him, His divine 
Spirit will animate us, we shall then truly be made “‘partakers of the 
divine nature’ (2 Pet. 1, 4), and our life in Christ shall be a con- 
stant act of most acceptable worship. “‘If any man minister, let him 
do it, as of the power, which God administereth: that in all things 
God may be honored through Jesus Christ’’ (1 Pet. 4, 11). 


BASIL STEGMANN, O. S. B. 
St. John’s Abbey. 
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“It ts not by accident, or by mere order of enu- 
meration, that in the Baptismal Creed we say, ‘I be- 
lieve in the Holy Ghost, the Holy Catholic Church.’ 
These two articles are united because the Holy Spirit 
is united with the Mystical Body. And this union ts 
divinely constituted, indtssoluble, eternal, the source of 
supernatural endowments to the Church which can 
never be absent from it, or suspended in their opera- 





tion.’’—Cardinal Wiseman. 
“The holy universal Church ts one body, constituted 
under Christ Jesus its Head . ... Therefore Christ, 


with His whole Church, both that which ts still on 
earth and that which now reigns with Him in heaven, 
ts one Person; and as the soul is one which quickens 
the various members of the body, so the one Holy Spirit 
quickens and illuminates the whole Church. For as 
Christ, who is the Head of the Church, was conceived 
of the Holy Ghost, so the Holy Church, which is Hts 
body, ts filled by the same Spirit that it may have life, 
ts confirmed by His power that it may subsist in the 
bond of one faith and charity.’’-—St. Gregory the 
Great. 
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JOY IN PRAISE 


HERE is something immediately supernatural about 
true joy; it is as if we felt the ineffable touch of God. 
When all is dark, when passion laps menacingly 
about the soul, when death itself swoops down, a 
song of Christian joy bursts forth to snatch death's 

victory. such was the death of St. Francis. There was laughter 

on his lips; and his soul rose up in music to the heavenly 
spheres, like the larks which tradition says sang in the air over 
the Portiuncula. 

It is as if the little lake of finite personality secretly were in 
touch with some greater ocean, and that the soft murmur of its 
coming waters were but the prelude to its fuller song. It is thus 
the silent song of joy that the true Christian hears in his heart at 
times, becomes the virile song of sanctity, under a sublime influence 
from on high, in moments of grave peril, or in saintly lives of 
long drawn-out martyrdom. 

For joy is the necessary result of supernatural charity.’ God, 
says St. John, is Charity; whoso lives in charity remains in God, 
and God in him. By charity, supernatural charity, we are in God 
and He in us. How large must our hearts be, said St. Augustine, 
to enfold such a Presence. Indeed it is this very Presence tha 
dilates the human heart. That joy should inundate the soul and 
overflow in action, what wonder? 

In truth it is as if we were building up barriers against this 
inundation of supernal joy. We are not sufficiently conscious of 
this Presence; we are not sufficiently open to its expansive influence. 
Nature as well as grace is from God; and He respects them both. 
Before His presence in the soul by grace may radiate the warmth 
and light of its joy, we must remove many obstacles. We must 
first realize, vividly realize, that we are loved. If we could but 
realize that, a strong beginning were made. For it is natural, said 
the great mystic St. Theresa, to return love for Love, and when 








“The necessary result of the love of charity Is joy: because every lover 
rejoices at being united to the beloved. Now charity has always actual presence 
of God whom it loves, according to I John 4, 6: He that abideth in charity, abideth 
in God, and God in him.’—St. Thomas, Summa Theologica, I-II ‘q. 70, art. 3. 
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JOY IN PRAISE 


it is God that is bending down to us, the very secret being of us 
palpitates at His approach. 

It is not in a day this secret being of us finds its full expres- 
sion. Ever on the surface of things, we are pandering to that ego 
of us that is merely superficial. Every obstacle that we have of 
ourselves fashioned must be removed; flesh must be subordinated, 
sacrificed, if needs be, to spirit; and if we are to feel the fullest 
seduction of the divine Lover, we must be able to say sincerely: 
not I but Christ. St. Francis expressed it in that simple phrase: 
My God, my All. It is only then, fully bathed in the ocean of 
the divine Will, that we are prepared for that influence of the 
divine, which is joy pre-eminent. 

Here below this influx of joy is merely a foretaste of what 
the Face to Face will give. But already grace has hollowed out 
new abysses in our capacity for joy; with a certain melancholy we 
look on even earth’s purest joys. We realize more clearly that we 
are pilgrims in search of God. And if we are wise we shall cease 
to place Him in the perspective of a distant horizon. He must be 
the Unique Centre of all; we must learn to lean on Him, and tread 
the road of life under His loving eye. By so doing we are living 
the life of charity; we are allowing grace as a principle of new 
life to function in a vivid faith. 

That precisely is what the saints did. Having left all else, 
they found God. He is the infinite Good. And saints were happy 
in His possession. Nothing mattered as long as they possessed 
Him. Even the joy itself they would sacrifice, if that were pos- 
sible. What counted with them was God. Such is the highest 
summit of human love: God for Himself and all for God. What 
sublime altruism for poor mortal nature under the influence of the 
divine! But also what a sublime recompense: a joy that may be 
truly said to be divine! 

Joy is the very flower of such disinterested love. For joy is 
a kind of ecstasy, and ecstasy is a natural consequence of love. By 
ecstasy we mean that expansion, that dilatation of heart, that tend- 


2It is of interest to remark that St. Thomas seeks in true Christian joy, a 
mark or sign of our being in the state of grace. “In this way,” he says, “one 
could know (conjecturally) that one is in the state of grace if one realizes that 
he has his joy in God and despises the things of the world”. See Summa 
Theol. I-IT q. 112, art. 5. 
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ing outwards of the whole being, which in many saints ended in 
highest ecstasy. Love, said St. Thomas, is naturally ecstatic. 

Here we may well admire the disposition of Providence. We 
can scarcely too well appreciate the truth of that saying of Aquinas 
that the supernatural perfects nature and does not destroy it. In 
the natural order a certain joy is a necessity of healthy life. It 
dilates the whole being and benefits the very physical movements 
of the heart. Whereas sorrow seems to congeal one’s being, im- 
prison the blood in the heart itself, joy gives tone and glow to 
one’s whole being. Action is thus rendered easy, movement is 
secured, in a word one enjoys the force of life — one lives. It is 
easy to see, then, how supernatural joy, the only joy that is really 
lasting, truly perfects human nature. 

Now it is undeniable psychology that two powerful forces 
of exaltation and elevation are precisely praise and admiration. 
To admire, to render praise, is for man to stand on tip-toes, the 
better to voice the sentiments that well up in him under the in- 
fluence of the sublime. Praise is, as it were, its own reward. And 
so it is but natural to speak of “‘joy in praise’’. Give your gen- 
erosity free course, open your heart in praise of God, and you 
must feel the suavity of joy. Devotion, said St. Thomas, causes 
joy and gladness; this it does by its very nature, and, he adds, 
to have prayed devoutly once is to be more devout for several days. 

The liturgy’s call to praise is thus an appeal to man to 
leave himself, as it were, and the darkness of narrow egoism. We 
speak of sin’s pleasures, but unwittingly, not fully realizing that 
they are passing. For pleasures 

. are like poppies spread — 
You seize the flow’r, its bloom is shed; 


Or like the snow-fall in the river — 

A moment’s white — then melts for ever: 

Or like the rainbow’s lovely form 

Evanishing amid the storms, 
and the soul is left in utter darkness. For in sin man reverts the 
true order of things; he makes himself the final end and refuses to 
subordinate himself to God. His horizon becomes suddenly 
limited to himself. 
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JOY IN PRAISE 


“Go forth out of thy country’, said the Lord to Abraham, 
“and out of thy father’s house, and come into the land that I 
will show thee’’ (Gen. 12). So it is that leaving the isolation of 
our selves, we enter into communion with God, the true source 
of joy and happiness. The Pascal Alleluia becomes a natural 
exclamation for one faithful to God. For he feels that the word 
of God is ever a lamp to guide his way (Ps. 118, 105) and in his 
heart the peace of Christ rejoices (St. Paul, Coloss. 3, 15). Dom 
Gueranger once playfully told a community of nuns that they 
should become so many “‘alleluias’’ of praise. Nothing could be 
more appropriate than that from these secluded sanctuaries alleluias 
of joy and praise should ascend to God. For there in the midst 
is Jesus, and it is in His name the fulness of joy is promised. 


But it is the aim of the liturgy to extend God's sanctuary to 
realize in truth the reign of Christ in the hearts of all men. Active 
participation in its hymn of praise is bound to bring joy to every 
Christian heart. 

In the Old Testament there is a scene of surpassing sadness. 
It is that of the exiled Jews weeping beside the streams of Babylon. 
“Upon the rivers of Babylon, there we sat and wept: when we 
remembered Sion. On the willows in the midst thereof we hung 
up our instruments. For they that had led us into captivity 
required of us the words of songs. And they that carried us away 
said: Sing ye to us a hymn of the songs of Sion. How shall we sing 
the song of the Lord in a strange land?” (Ps. 136). Which is 
saddest, the unused instruments, the weeping Jew, or the silence 
that brooded over all? Well may we admire this refusal to caress 
the ears of Babylonian mockers, whose souls were fixed on the 
fleeting pleasures that pass like the streams beside them. But our 
pity goes out to the exiled Jew who could not find a holy solace 
in the music of his lyre. For us, the liturgy takes down those 
heavenly inspired instruments and breaks from them such melodies, 
that as we sit by the streams of Babylon, we forget its fleeting 
pleasures, passing honors, and dream of the Celestial City. 


JAMES E. O’MAHONY, O. S. F. C. 
Rochestown, Ireland. 
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THE PRAYER OF FAITH 


ORD, I am not worthy that Thou shouldst enter 
under my roof: but only say the word and my soul 
shall be healed.’’ On the authority of reputable litur- 
gists, we are assured that these words were not pre- 
scribed as a part of the Mass until the Roman Missal 

Was given its present form under Saint Pius V in 1570. But we 
cannot measure the excellence of what we find in the Mass by 
considering when this or that was made of obligation. .It is the 
approval (by use) of holy Church that makes the prayers of the 
sacred liturgy estimable in our eyes and powerful with God. For 
all that, we know that from the earliest days, this ejaculation of 
humility and faith had been in high favor as a prelude to the 
reception of our Lord in holy Communion. It could hardly be 
otherwise. 

The manner in which the words are used would indicate that 
the idea chiefly associated with them is that of humility, a senti- 
ment much like that of Saint Peter when he cried in astonishment 
and holy fear: Depart from me for I am a sinful man, O Lord. 
But humility and faith are never found apart in the worship of 
God. It is only a deep conviction of our Lord’s excellence, founded 
upon faith in His divinity, which prompts us to conceive and 
express sentiments of abasement before Him. So it was with the 
centurion of old: Lord, I am not worthy that Thou shouldst 
enter under my roof, but only say the word and my servant shall 
be healed. For I, who am subject to authority myseif, have under 
me soldiers: and I say to this one; Go, and he goeth: and to 
another; Come, and he cometh; and to my servant (orderly), Do 
this, and he doeth it. And Jesus, hearing this, marvelled; and 
said to them that followed him: Amen, I say to you, I have not 
found so great faith in Israel; and I say to you that many shall 
come from the east and the west, and shall sit down with Abra- 
ham, and Isaac, and Jacob in the kingdom of heaven; but the 
children of the kingdom shall be cast out into the exterior dark- 
ness; there shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth. 

It is worthy of note that what attracted our Lord’s attention 
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THE PRAYER OF FAITH 


most of all and won His commendation was not the man’s sense 
of unworthiness but his faith, and it is the feast of sacramental 
union with God, leading to the beatific vision — the perfection 
and reward of faith, which our blessed Savior promised to him 
and to all his kind forever. It is upon the possession or lack of 
that vivid and fruitful faith that entrance into the Kingdom of 
Heaven or exclusion from it will always depend. 


These facts bring at once into clear view a wealth of eucharis- 
tic associations, which must bring a thrill of holy joy to any soul 
of even ordinary faith and devotion. Let us look carefully into 
the scriptural context of our subject and we will surely thank 
God that our Fathers in the faith were led by His providence to 
include these sacred words in the Order of the Mass. There need 
be no special pleading, no spinning out of far-fetched inferences 
to support a pleasing fancy. God's own word will give us all we 
have need to know, and much more, perhaps, than we have ever 
thought of in using or hearing this most familiar prayer. 

Jesus had come to Capharnaum; the city of Peter, become by 
our Lord’s own choice, the city of Christ. The Jewish elders of 
the place approached him in support of a plea from the commander 
of the local military station that he come and heal the latter’s 
servant (or orderly), who was in torment even to the point of 
death. These elders supported their appeal by telling our Lord 
that the officer, though not of God’s chosen people, had been very 
good to them, showing also his zeal for God’s honor by building 
them a synagog. Jesus acceded to the request and was on His 
way, when the centurion prevented Him with the words now 
used among us whenever our Lord is given and received in the 
Sacrament of His love, even in the pathetic shadow of the Mass 
on Good Friday. But after all, Jesus did enter under the roof 
raised by the good centurion — not for the Jews of Capharnaum, 
as it had seemed, but for the Savior of the world — His first 
cathedral, whence as Pontiff of the New Covenant, He was to 
give forth the promise and the law of the Great Supper . 
The bread that I will give is my flesh for the life of the world... 
Except you eat the flesh of the Son of Man and drink His blood 
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you shall not have life in you. He does indeed enter under the 
centurion’s roof, not for the bodily healing of an ailing servant, 
but for the eternal good of all mankind. Moreover, the ruins of 
the synagog built by the author of our prayer show it to have 
been itself prophetic of the Blessed Eucharist. On the front of the 
ancient synagogs, it was the custom to have a religious emblem 
carved above the door. Such remains as there are in Galillee and 
elsewhere indicate that the synagog of Capharnaum was unique 
in having upon its lintel a pot of manna, the vessel being decorated 
with a pattern of grape clusters. How fitting it is that we should 
come to our Lord in holy Communion with the words of one so 
closely associated with the giving of that pledge which our divine 
Redeemer is about to fulfill for us! 

We may observe, also, that the virtue which our Lord singled 
out for special praise in the centurion, was faith; and the Eucharist 
is called, even in the consecration form itself, the Mystery of Faith. 
Faith was what our Lord called for most insistently when He 
promised the holy Eucharist, and unbelief it was that turned away 
from Him those who took His promise as a hard saying, quite 
unworthy of being listened to, much less believed. 

The promise which the centurion’s words drew from our 
Lord is the promise of being admitted to the divine feast of grace 
and of glory. The pious soldier is the model of the many who 
shall come from the east and the west and sit down with the holy 
Patriarchs in the Kingdom of Heaven. Now among the Jews of 
old, there were two great religious repasts. One was that of the 
weekly Sabbath; the other, that of the Passover. Jewish writings 
tell how devout Israelites were wont to make special efforts to 
invest these meals with every possible circumstance of dignity and 
even of splendor. It was an act of devotion to the Most High to 
make all possible sacrifies to that end, and tales were told of 
miraculous rewards bestowed upon those who went to heroic 
extremes in order to provide fine fare for even the weekly Sabbath 
meal. These meals symbolized the everlasting feast of the children 
of God in their heavenly Father’s home. They were types fore- 
shadowing the eucharistic Feast in itself and in its effects. Our 
Lord’s response to the first utterance of the prayer we use was, 
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therefore, a prophecy of what has come to pass through the insti- 
tution and the use of the Blessed Sacrament. 




































Finally, these words of Christ were an affront to the narrow 
prejudices of the Jewish leaders who heard them. To speak of 
admitting those, whom they regarded as unholy outcasts, to a place 
with the very founders of God’s chosen people at the feast of 
God’s own table, was to their blindness, outrageous. Worse still, 
those for whom the feast was first intended were not to be privi- 
leged above others, but cast out even into hell, and their places 
given to the Gentiles — the Gentiles with whom no child of 
Abraham could eat without being defiled —- He was daring to 
promise them places of honor at the banquet of the heavenly King. 
That was too much for those whose religion was largely contempt 
for those without the Law. They took it not only as an insult 
but as a challenge. Then and there they were confirmed in that 
bitterness against His Charity, which at length made our Lord the 
Victim of Calvary and celebrant of the first Mass. 





How well-favored we are to be sharers in the promise drawn 
from the Sacred Heart so long ago by the devout centurion! 
Blessed indeed shall we be if we always come to Him with the 
holy dispositions which inspired the author of the words we use. 
That Gentile soldier, following faithfully the light that was given 
him — Gentile perhaps, only because his noble nature could 
not abide the trivial and vexatious exactions of Pharasaical hypoc- 
risy -— he is truly our patriarch, a new Abraham, receiving the 
blessing not for his carnal offspring, but for his companions in 
the obedience of faith, the blessing of union with God through 
Christ unto life everlasting. 

Surely our hearts ought to feel a thrill of joy, when we 
realize that we are privileged to greet our divine Guest with the 
words of him who provided the first Church of the Blessed 
Sacrament. Nor should we forget how far-reaching is the promise 
directly evoked by the power of the words we so often and, 
perhaps, so thoughtlessly repeat. Many shall come — no matter 
who or whence, if only with faith and good will — many shall 
come to share with the blessed heirs of the Kingdom of Heaven, 
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the glory of that feast beyond words, in which God Himself 
is to His saints, true light, complete satisfaction, joy without 
end, supreme delight, and perfect happiness — all, in Christ 
Jesus our Lord. 
RICHARD E. POWER. 
Springfield, Mass. 











“It must be noted that Baptism and Confirmation 
are received once only, and alas! we can lose the grace 
they have enriched us with. This life of grace is always 
exposed to the danger of losing its vitality: it is certain 
it suffers loss from our daily frailties. Being thus en- 
feebled each day, will it not end by finally disappear- 
ing? No. To restore it our Lord has instituted the 
Sacrament of the Altar, the most marvellous of all: the 
Sacrament tn which all the rest receive their consum- 
mation and crown. 

Its end ts twofold, to lead us to perfection, and to 
maintain our union with Christ. Above all, it is the 
Sacrament of Life, for it is a food that we can receive 
every day, a living bread expressly instituted to give 
us eternal life, the very Life of God Himself. This 
living bread does for our supernatural life, all that 
material bread can do for our bodies, it restores, aug- 
ments, renews and gladdens. 

To Communion by the Incarnation and Redemp- 
tion, is a@ summary of the whole mystery of Christ. 
From the sublime heights of the Blessed Trinity, the 
Incarnate Word descended to man in the Eucharist; 
by the Eucharist, man mounts up to hts last end, the 
holy and adorable Trinity.”—M. V. Bernadot, O. P. 
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OUR LITURGICAL INHERITANCE 


HE liturgy teaches us how to worship God — this is 
its principal aim. Now, to worship God, we must 
know Him — ‘‘How then shall they call on Him, in 
whom they have not believed? Or how shall they 
believe Him, of whom they have not heard?’”’ (Rom. 
iv, aa.) «sind this knowledge of God, if it is to be clear and 
certain and within the reach of all, must come from Revelation — 
God Himself speaking to us either in the Sacred Scriptures or 
Tradition. This Revelation is therefore embodied in our liturgy; 
the doctrines we believe are not merely presupposed in our manner 
of worship, they are shown forth, made known, or recalled to our 
nemory. In the Catholic Church to which is committed the pleni- 
tude, the full noon-day, of God’s Revelation to man, we have 
also, of necessity, the full splendor and wealth of liturgical expres- 
sion. To appreciate our inheritance we should often recall to mind 
the pathetic picture drawn in chapter 17 of the Acts of the 
Apostles, where St. Paul, when he came to Athens ‘found an 
altar also, on which was written: To the Unknown God...” 
(Acts 17, 23). Their pagan souls hungered for the truth, they 
knew not God, and so they raised an altar, a certain altar, one of 
the many altars, and nothing more than an altar and an inscrip- 
tion. What poverty of liturgy truly! 








Our liturgy therefore depends on Revelation, and as the whole 
Revelation is woven around the promised Redeemer, Jesus Christ, 
so also the liturgy. ‘‘Christ is the end of the Old Testament, He 
is the center of the New’’— He is the link that connects the various 
and varied books of the Scriptures, and makes of them a harmony 
and a unity. By the great mystery of the Incarnation, He became 
truly man, ever remaining truly God. Christ, who completed the 
Revelation, who made God known to us, made us able also to 
worship God becomingly. The Church addresses her prayers to 
God “through Jesus Christ’’, for by His incarnation, He became 
our brother, raised us up to God, and taught us to call on God 
as Father. In the metaphor of St. Paul (Ephes. 2, 19-21) Christ 
is the chief corner stone uniting the whole building of the true 
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temple of God, the prophets and apostles are the foundation, and 
the faithful are the stones, ‘built together into an habitation of 
God in the spirit’. Well, then, may St. Paul boast ‘‘we have an 
altar’’ (Hebr. 13, 10) and no longer to an unknown God. ‘“‘We 
adore that which we know” (John 4, 22) was the reply of Jesus 
on behalf of the Jews as against the Samaritans, to the woman at 
the well of Sichar; but with far greater truth can it be said of the 
members of his Church, who have “‘inherited the promises’’ and 
by them “‘are made partakers of the Divine Nature’ (2 Peter 1, 4). 
We have an altar, not an empty altar inscribed with a dedication 
which would admit our want of knowledge, nor yet an altar of 
the Temple of Jerusalem — ‘‘a shadow of the good things to 
come’’ (Hebr. 10, 1 )——we have the perfection of God's Revelation, 
and therefore the perfection of the liturgy. The Shekinah of the 
Holy of Holies is replaced by the Real Presence, the sacrifice of 
sheep and goats which cannot take away sin is replaced by the 
oblation of the “‘Lamb of God’’ who taketh away the sins of the 
world. 


So much for the meaning of the liturgy. But our inheritance 
is rich also in the manner of expressing that meaning. In the 
New Testament there is nothing so remarkable as the complete 
absence of rubrical regulations. Of course, we are not dependent 
on the written word solely for our liturgy, but then neither were 
the Jews. ‘‘Ask thy father, and he will declare to thee; thy elders, 
and they will tell thee’’ (Deut. 32, 7) is a good text to prove the 
necessity of tradition. Yet in the book of Exodus most minute 
regulations are laid down for the construction of the Ark of the 
Covenant, of the altars; and the ceremonies of consecration of 
priest, and of offering sacrifices are clearly laid down. The absence 
of any such in the New Testament is easily explained. Christ 
Himself tells us that He came ‘‘Not to destroy the law or the 
prophets . . . but to fulfill’’ (Matt. 5, 17); or as St. Paul expresses 
it: ‘““What things soever were written, were written for our learn- 
ing’ (Rom. 15,4). And just as the Revelation of the Old 
Testament is not made void but rather perfected by the New, 
so too the liturgy of the Old Testament required only to be modi- 
fied in order to form the means of worshipping God under the 
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new dispensation. It is this relation between the two liturgies we 
find stressed in St. Paul’s Epistle to the Hebrews (Chapters 9 
and 10). He would prove the truth of Christianity to his fellow 
countrymen by showing that the New Testament liturgy is the 
perfection and fulfillment of the Old. How strangely inconsistent, 
then, was the attitude of the psuedo-reformers towards the use of 
vestments and lights and symbols in liturgical functions, consider- 
ing that they made the Bible the sole fount of revelation! 

Now, one consequence of this is the antiquity of most of our 
liturgical function. The very form of our churches, divided as 
they are into nave and sanctuary with the tabernacle veiled off, is 
entirely reminiscent of the Temple, which in turn is modelled 
closely on the tabernacle of the desert. There you had the Holy 
of Holies where God's glory dwelt, the Holy Place or Sanctuary 
where entered only the priests to offer sacrifice, and the court where 
the people entered to join in the worship of Jehovah. This resem- 
blance is even more clearly marked in the Greek liturgy, where the 
Sanctuary is almost completely shut out from the view of the 
people. So too in the matter of vestments. For although some of 
them are of purely Christian origin and development, in the main 
they date back to the days of Moses. Noteworthy amongst these 
is the alb, and-the cincture which girds it at the waist. The alb is 
in reality the sign of initiation into the clerical state, for the sur- 
plice with which the bishop clothes the cleric at the ceremony of 
First Tonsure is a shortened form of the alb, introduced for 
reason of convenience in the course of time. No vestment is so 
frequently used at liturgical functions, and that by all grades of 
the clergy, as the alb, or its substitute in less solemn ceremonies, 
the surplice. Yet, the form, color, material and signification of this 
vestment is so strikingly similar to that of the Ephod of the 
ancient Jewish ceremonial that no one can doubt of its origin in 
the latter. —The boy Samuel was dedicated to the service of Jehovah 
in the sanctuary of Silo and he wore a linen ephod (1 Kings 2 18), 
while the ephod is mentioned among the vestments of the high- 
priests (Ex. 28, 4). Again, the mitre worn by our bishops has its 
prototype in the distinctive headdress of the highpriest. Examples 
such as these in every branch of the liturgy can be easily found, 
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showing that our liturgy is based on the revealed word, and 
showing also its antiquity. Now, if antiquity enhances the value 
of anything, that thing is ceremonies and ritual. 

A second and very important consequence of this peculiar 
origin of our liturgy is its symbolism. It was not without special 
designs of Providence that the human authors of the books of the 
Revelation were each and all oriental, and that God’s words were 
given to us originally in Hebrew and Greek. The oriental mind 
is pre-eminently poetic and imaginative, and the Hebrew language, 
simple in structure as it is, and poor in vocabularly, abounds in 
figures and metaphors, parable and allegory, so as to form an 
excellent medium for the transmission of eternal truth. Greek, on 
the other hand, is the language of philosophy and theology, the 
language of accuracy and definiteness, and in the hands of St. Paul 
and St. John it lent itself easily to the expression of the deeper 
and clear-cut ideas revealed to us in the New Law, without exclud- 
ing at the same time the wealth of oriental symbolism and imagery. 
Here again the innovators of the sixteenth century betrayed their 
ignorance of the Bible and of its message and meaning, when they 
attempted to remove much of its liturgical beauty from the worship 
of God. And small wonder is it that the modern Protestant have 
been unconsciously moved to give the lie to their ancestors by 
reinstating what these had banned. This symbolism is clearly seen 
in every part of the liturgy of the Church. The water of baptism 
symbolizes the cleansing of the soul, the lights on the altar sym- 
bolize the light of faith; anointing with oil, which was a common 
ceremony in the Old Law, both for kings and priests, signifies 
election by God and infusion of grace and strength from on high. 

This use of symbolism is consecrated by the example of our 
Lord Himself in the cure of the deaf and dumb man as narrated 
in Mark 7, 32-35. Our Lord ‘“‘put His fingers into his ears, and 
spitting He touched his tongue’. This symbolism is an all-impor- 
tant means of conveying to our minds (accustomed as they are to 
the material and the concrete) truths of the spiritual and invisible 
order. It raises us to things divine, helps us to think of God and 
brings sense and imagination into the service and worship of God. 


1Cf. Franciscus X. Kortleitner, Archaeologia Biblica 2 (Innsbruck 1817), p. 412. 
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Moreover the liturgy we have now, dates back to the early Church, 
and so was developed in the most favorable circumstances, for it 
combines the Hebrew, Greek and Roman mind. And in the works 
of the early Fathers of the Church — particularly of Alexander — 
symbolism was perfected to a wonderful degree. How beautifully 
the Fathers apply the four animals of the vision of Ezechiel (Ez. 1, 
10) to represent the four evangelists. —The man is made to repre- 
sent St. Matthew, whose Gospel begins with the human origin of 
Jesus Christ; the lion St. Mark, who describes in the opening of 
his Gospel ‘‘the voice crying in the wilderness’’; the ox, symbol of 
domestic life, is an apt symbol of St. Luke, who, alone of the 
evangelists, lifts the veil a little, to show us the hidden life at 
Nazareth; while the eagle, whose eye can look on the sun, is a 
figure of the Gospel of St. John, the theologian. There is a charm 
and an appeal in this, and a deep hidden poetry. And none can 
ascribe it to mere chance that the order in which Ezechiel places 
the animals is exactly coincident with the traditional order of the 
Gospels which fit into the symbolism. 

Such therefore is the beauty and charm and poetry of the 
liturgy of the Church. It is a vast inheritance and a glorious one: 
the treasures of the greatest literature of the East, the most beauti- 
ful products of Greek thought and imagination guaranteed and 
sealed with the authority of the Holy Spirit of God, venerable 
from the pious usage of the long centuries, confirmed by the example 
and approbation of Christ Himself, and preserved for us by His 
infallible Church. Music, poetry, art, and literature, all have been 
brought into the service of the King of Kings. We are the in- 
heritors of the full glory of Revelation —‘‘The kings of Tharsis 
and the islands shall offer presents: the kings of the Arabians and 
of Saba shall bring gifts’’ (Ps. 71, 10). All the graver then is our 
obligation towards our grand liturgy, to revere and study it, to 
preserve and cherish it. “‘A man making void the law of Moses 
dieth without any mercy,”’ St. Paul writes: “how much more do 
you think he deserveth worse punishments, who hath trodden 
under foot the Son of God, and hath esteemed the blood of the 
testament unclean?’’ (Hebr. 10, 28-29.) 


Rochestown, Ireland. FELIX GUIHEN, O. S. F. C. 
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The Apostolate 


“That Christ be formed in all’? — Pius X 





WITH OUR Returning, not many summers ago, from the 
READERS holy places of Palestine, we stopped at beautiful 

Stresa on Lake Como for a day’s rest. At the 
hotel we met a Jewish lady from England. She had lost the 
faith of her early childhood, but could not get away from the 
topic of religion. She had traveled extensively and spoke six 
languages, but stated that in all her experiences she had never 
met a Catholic who could explain his faith to her. Our readers 
may wonder just how wide the lady’s experience in this respect 
may have been. We can not say. When asked what she would 
care to know, she avoided the issue. 

But we can not put the matter aside so lightly. George 
Santayana, prince of modern sages in the eyes of many, and one 
who had direct experience with Catholicity it is said, wrote not 
long ago: ‘Now the philosophy by which Americans live, in 
contrast to the philosophies which they profess, is naturalistic. 
In profession they may be Fundamentalists, Catholics, or ideal- 
ists, because American opinion is largely pre-American; but in 
their hearts and lives they are all pragmatists, and they prove 
it even by the spirit with which they maintain those other tradi- 
tional allegiances, not out of wrapt speculative sympathy, but 
because such allegiance seems an assurance against moral disso- 
lution, guaranteeing social cohesion and practical success.” 

Is our traditional allegiance to our faith not maintained 
in any degree “‘out of wrapt speculative sympathy’’? Many of 
us would surely deny the insinuation with just anger. But, 
again, Father Guardini, professor of the philosophy of religion 
at the University of Berlin, a mind keenly sensitive to the pulse 
of our modern life, writes of the Catholic Christian: “It is of 
course another question whether . . . . he uses the energies given 
him, that is, whether he is vitally a Catholic, and lives as such. 
And this question can only put us to bitter shame.” 
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Do Catholics know their religion? Many non-Catholics 
in our country think not. In fact, to be honest, must we not 
confess that no uncompromising answer can be given to this 
question? A true answer must at most be a shifting one! Yes 
and no. You see... . etc.” 

Agnoscite quod agitis—Know what you are about, says 
the ordaining bishop to the priestly candidate. This counsel 
applies to each one of us according to the level of his mental 
attainments. St. Peter tells us: ‘“‘Be ready always to satisfy 
every one that asketh you a reason of that hope which is in you.” 
Unless we can do so, life is not being shaped by the truth in us, but 
by some factor less intrinsic and reasonable. Knowledge of the 
truth is ever basic to our living it, as the liturgy so well says 
when it prays ‘‘that having come to the knowledge of Thy truth, 

e may shape our lives in conformity therewith’’ (Secret, Eight- 
eenth Sunday after Pentecost). 

The liturgy is active prayer built around a fundamental 
skeleton of divinely revealed truths. Intelligent participation in 
the liturgy is also a living absorption of the truths of God: an 
ever deepening understanding of them according to each one’s 
capacity, and an actual shaping of daily life in accordance with 
the truths absorbed. It is an ever growing realization of the 
example of the divine Model who ‘“‘advanced in wisdom, and 
age, and grace with God and men”. Apart from the truth or 
falsity of the statements quoted above, it is pertinent to ask: 
Would the Catholic whose primary religious life consists in an 
“active participation in the public and solemn worship of the 
Church”’ be unable to give an explanation of the faith that is 
in him? 
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REARING THE In a liturgically organized parish the pastor is 
PAROCHIAL truly the father, the members of the parish are 
FAMILY the children, the church is the home, and the 

Church herself is the mother. From the time of 
birth—of spiritual rebirth through Baptism—until the mortal 
remains of the spiritually ripened Christian are laid to rest to 
await their glorification on that tremendous day of Christ’s final 
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Advent, the priest and pastor is engaged in bringing up his little 
ones, in seeing to it that the deeper sentiments of the Mother 
take root in their hearts and bear fruit in a worthy Christian 
life. In this way a harmonious, holy family, an ideal parish, 
is being realized. 

As children are by nature endowed with a keen and lov- 
ing understanding for mother’s ways and words; so do the little 
ones of the Church feel quite naturally a deep interest in her 
sentiments and actions, which are expressed in her liturgical life. 
Everyone who has had to do with the religious instruction of 
the young has made this experience, and herein lies the great 
promise of a stronger family life in our parishes: because from 
the common home, the church, with its various liturgical func- 
tions, must radiate the spirit of unity and family membership. 
The child will easily absorb this idea, from the first tender im- 
pressions made upon it by the beauty of the house of God, 
through all the solemn services conducted there—if from its first 
days of understanding the full meaning of all is unfolded to its 
curious and receptive mind. Readily given to unreserved com 
panionship, it will accept the corporate idea of liturgical life as 
a matter of course, especially when the daily religious exercises 
of church and school and home are illustrated as the practical 
setting of the various religious instructions. 

In a recent number of “‘Bibel und Liturgie’’ a zealous pastor 
relates most gratifying results in cultivating a love for the liturgy 
among the children of his parish. He began with a simple and 
thorough explanation and proper common recitation of the ordi- 
nary daily prayers: the Our Father, Hail Mary, Apostles’ Creed, 
prayer to the Guardian Angel, for parents and superiors, the 
Rosary, prayers in honor of the Blessed Trinity and the Blessed 
Sacrament, in honor of the Saints, for the Poor Souls, etc. Im- 
portant is always that the children are made to grasp according 
to their capacity the meaning of the words they use in these 





simple formulas. 

Along with these prayers in the mother-tongue, this pastor 
aimed at acquainting the children with the language of their 
spiritual Mother, the Church. She speaks to us mostly in Latin, 
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prays with us and for us mostly in Latin; and consequently we 
can more fully understand and appreciate her words and actions 
by catching their meaning without the aid of an interpreter. So 
in the first year in school the children were taught to say such 
brief expressions as Pater noster, Ave Maria, Gloria in excelsis Deo, 
whose religious significance was explained in as far as their eager 
minds could grasp it. Additional parts of such prayers were 
learnt as the pupils advanced, and other forms, as, In nomine 
Patris, Gloria Patri, Dominus vobiscum, Sursum corda, Kyrie 
eleison, Sanctus, Agnus Dei, Requiem aeternam, etc. A little 
innocent pride spurred the children on to note the occurence of 
these expressions during Mass. With their knowledge of the 
prayers their interest and understanding for the holy Sacrifice 
also increased; and when their proficiency and devotion would 
allow them to join in part or wholly in the prayers usually an- 
swered by the server, they began to feel the corporate nature of 
the solemn function, and the religious bond of unity was strength- 
ened among them. 

Naturally the progress was slow and gradual. ‘The secret 
of success lies in the patient insistence on accuracy in pronun- 
ciation, in proper recitation, in grasping the meaning of the 






































prayers. 

A further step was the learning and proper rendition of the 
more common hymns, such as O salutaris, Tantum ergo, or of 
a choral Mass, or even of the Requiem Mass. It took considerable 
time and practice to reach this accomplishment, but once the cul- 
tivation of the liturgical parish spirit had reached this state, the 
children themselves were the strongest bond in uniting all more 
closely around the altar, the hearth of the home. 

With a better knowledge of the Mass the interest in other 
functions and common devotions also grows. The rites of Bap- 
tism and burial, the ceremonies of Confirmation, of Matrimony, 
of Extreme Unction, the meaning of processions, of special bless- 
ings, of the rarer ecclesiastical celebrations—all arouse a pious 
curiosity in the young; and a loving pastor will not fail to foster 
his children’s interest in what their Mother does for them, by 
speaking to them often about these holy things; particularly when 
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the respective season of the liturgical year presents the deeper 
mysteries of the Mother's love in their ever attractive beauty. 

The editors of Orate Fratres are endeavoring to assist the 
pastors in this work of instruction by publishing, as means allow, 
convenient texts for distribution in the parish. So far the Liturgi- 
cal Press is able to offer at a low cost the following booklets: 
Offeramus, a manual of the Ordinary of the Mass in Latin and 
English; The Gift of Life, the rite of Baptism with translation 
and notes; The Seal of the Spirit, the rite of Confirmation with 
translation and notes; The Rite of Christian Marriage (ready 
for press); The Funeral Mass and Burial Service for Adults. 
Other texts are in preparation, along with several church-rack 
pamphlets, all with the pupose of conveying a better understand- 
ing of the liturgical life. Our aims and efforts, in a humble way, 
are those of every true lover of Jesus Christ, namely, that the 
King of our hearts live in every Christian heart, uniting all in 
the one heavenly family. 





o 

LITURGICAL From the last 1927 number of the Catholic Choir- 
BRIEFS master, we note with joy that this excellent 
quarterly is planning extensive improvements “‘in 

outward dress as well as in the subject matter’. The Catholic 


Choirmaster has long championed the best Catholic principles in 
Church Music. The planned improvements are a happy sign 
that its previous efforts have been blessed with success, and that 
the liturgical seed is being sown with ever more energy and ex- 
pansion unto a worthy and extensive harvest in the Lord. 


The following list of extant liturgical periodicals is with 
some slight alterations taken from a recent issue of Bibel und 
Liturgie: 

A. Liturgical Periodicals for the Clergy: 

Ephemerides liturgicae: Latin (at present containing also 
contributions in other languages). Vol. 41; bimonthly, 96 pages. 
Edited by priests of the Congregation of the Missions. Rome (33), 
Via Pompejo Magno 21, Italy. 

Les Questions liturgiques et parotsstales: French. Vol. 12; bi- 
monthly, 66 pages. Edited by Benedictine Abbey of Mont César, 
Louvain, Belgium. 
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Revue liturgique et monastique: French. Vol. 12; issued 
8 times a year, 54 pages. Edited by Benedictine Abbey of Mared- 
sous, Belgium. 

Vida cristiana: Catalan. Vol. 14; issued 8 times a year, 
48 pages. Edited by Friends of Liturgical Art, Montsio, 3 bis, 
Barcelona, Spain. 

Rivista liturgica: Italian. Vol. 10; monthly, 24 pages. 
Edited by Benedictine Abbey of Finalpia, Genoa, Italy. 

Tijdschrift voor Liturgie: Dutch. Vol. 8; bimonthly, 64 
pages. Edited by Benedictine Abbey of Affligem, Hekelgem, Bel- 
gium. 

Opus Dei: Portuguese. Vol. 1; monthly, 64 pages. Edited 
by Benedictines of Braga. Editor: P. Antonio Coelho, Braga, Rua 
nova de Sousa 107-20, Portugal. 


B. Liturgical Periodicals also for the Laity: 


Ons Liturgisch Tijdschrift: Dutch (formerly the Liturgisch 
Tijdschrift of the Benedictine Abbey of Mont César). Vol. 12; 
issued 8 times a year, 32 pages. Edited by the Association of the 
liturgical societies of the Netherlands. Rector: Arnold Verhoeven, 
Goirle, Holland. 

Bulletin parosstal liturgique: French. Vol. 9; weekly (ap- 
pearing as a double number); 28 or more pages. Edited by the 
Benedictine Abbey of St. André, Lophem-les-Bruges, Belgium. 

Liturgisch Parochieblad: Dutch. Vol. 9; weekly (appear- 
ing as a double number); 16 pages. Edited by the Benedictine 
Abbey of Steenbrugge b. Brugge, Belgium. 

Bolletino liturgico: Italian. Vol. 4; monthly, 32 pages. 
Editor: Abbot Emmanuele Caronti, Benedictine Abbey of S. 
Giovanni Evangelista, Parma. Published by Palazzo Vescovile, 
Vincenza, Italy. 

La vie liturgique: French. Vol. 4; issued 8 times a year; 20 
or more pages. Edited by L’abbe E. Moureau, rue Carlier 5, 
Liege, Belgium. 

Ambrosius (Bolletino liturgico Ambrosiano): Italian. Vol. 
3; monthly, 20 pages. Edited by the Seminary of Milan, Piazza 
Duomo 16, Milan (104), Italy. 

Bibel und Liturgie: Vol. 1; fortnightly, 28 pages. Editor: 
Prof. Dr. Pius Parsch, Klosterneuburg b. Wien, Austria. 


Caldey Notes: English. Vol. 18; monthly. Published by 
the Caldey Benedictines, Caldey Island, Tenby, South Wales. 
Orate Fratres. 
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C. Liturgical Art Periodicals: 


La vie et les arts liturgiques: French. Since 1913. Reap- 
pearing again Jan. 1928; bimonthly. Edited by the Benedictine 
Abbey of Farnborough, Hants, England (after 1928, in con- 
junction with Questions liturgiques et parotsstales, published by 
the Benedictine Abbey of Mont César). 


Musica sacra: German, “for church music and liturgy’. 
Vol. 57; monthly, 32 pages. Editor: Prof. Dr. Carl Weinmann, 
Kirchenmusikschule Regensburg. Published by Pustet, Regens- 
burg, Bavaria. 


Revue pratique de Liturgie et de Musique sacrée: French. 
Editor: Abbé I. Delporte, La Madeleine, Lille, France. 


L’artisan liturgique: French. Vol. 1; bimonthly, 32 pages. 
Edited by Société liturgique, Nimes (Gard), 16 rue Fenelon, 
France. 


The monthly “Jottings from a Catholic Mission Doctor”, 
of Mariannhill, Natal, South Africa, relate the following inci- 
dent in issue No. 7 (August 1927): “One of our last journeys 
in the car was also not on a medical errand, but was undertaken 
in order to convey a Bishop and two Benedictine nuns to a mis- 
sion 100 miles distant, where two Native girls were to receive 
the Dominican habit. The ceremony was a most interesting and 
edifying one—well worth 200 miles of travelling to witness. 
On the way home—it was August 14th—as we sat at the wheel 
of our car speeding across the veld, we had the wholly unex- 
pected treat of hearing the First Vespers of Our Lady’s Assump- 
tion being sung—every word of the text and every note of the 
solemn plain chant—-from the back seat of the car. We feel 
that those 8 or 9 miles of road, which received such a special 
hallowing, will always seem to us in the future a littk different 
from other roads.”’ 


Some weeks ago Cardinal O’Connell issued a strong pro- 
hibition against the recital of secular hymns, in particular of ‘““The 
Beautiful Isle of Somewhere” at Catholic funeral services. ‘“The 
Catholic ritual,’’ said his Eminence, “‘is so noble, so sublime, that 
only a vulgar mind could be guilty of insulting it with such 
trash.”’ 





